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CHAPTER I CONFERENCE BACKGROUND AND 
PROCEDURES 



The stimulation of Federal aid under Public Law 87-276 has un- 
doubtedly been an important factor in developing a renewed interest 
in prepamg teachers of the deaf. The teachers, supervising teachers, 
and administrators in our field, through their professional organiza- 
tions, were responsible for focusing attention on the lack of trained 
teachers and the serious need for the expansion of opportunities for 
the preparation of new teachers. These people, many of whom at- 
tended this National Conference on the Preparation of Teachers of 
the Deaf, along with numerous professional groups, parent organiza- 
tions, congressional leaders and others, were responsible for the en- 
couragement and final enactment of this legislation. 

The results have been highly dramatic. From an average annual 
output of little more than 126 new teachers during the 10-year period 
before 19M, more than 600 students are now graduated annually from 
our training centers. A majority of these students received direct 
support from the Federal program. All persons interested in the 
education of deaf children hope that this kind of Federal support will 
continue as long as the need exists. 

During the first 2 years of operation, academic years 1962-63 and 
1968-64, a total of 942 scholarships were made available to 48 colleges 
and universities in 30 States and the District of Columbia. Under a 
1-year extension of Public Law 87-276, .the Office of Education 
awarded a total of 482 scholarships to 47 colleges and universities in 
29 States and the District of Columbia for academic year 1964-66. 

Btwtorg of Progrtun Dtvtlofmtni 

The preparation of teachers prior to 1940 was managed almost 
entirely by schools for the deaf on an in-service basis. The principal 
training feature of this kind of program involved the assignment of a 
beginning teacher to a master teacher in the school. The preparation 
of new teachers wm often accomplished in this fashion. Eventually, 
this type of training was formalized and some schools for the deaf 
conducted training programs of a more structured nature consisting 
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of didactic course work augmented by observation and practice teach- 

aidr^5r’“'ui^ *?" arrangement and set of re- 

qmn^to resulted as these schools worked with institutions of higher 
education to prepare more and better teachers. * 

standards of the profession have for many yivars 

dSf'^h ^ schools for the 

universities, the passage of Public Law 87-276 
^vrfed the rwui^ to cement the relationship into a stronger, more 
prof^oniti endeavor. The law stimulated college^d uni- 

programs to adapt them to the 
i^mrements of the profession and it motivated other schools to eetab- 
lish.new programs where none had previously existed. 

■as Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
w ^ways bera mtere^d and in more recent years has been directly 
involved m Mtivrties aesigned to Improve the profeesion. By 1961 

***^ received approval as teacher prepa- 

tv ™ ^ organization. During academic year 1969-61, 

^ 26 extern trained IW teachers. Since the number of t^’ 
^ed at the time was at least 600, the demand exceeded the supply. 

» J? ^ ‘«*^«rs employed were inei^- 

rmoed and had to be provided with in-service &aLig.> In anS 

the law in 1961 the number of centers preparing 
^ers of the deaf mcreased to 81 with a total of 281 teachm receiv- 
mg trammg that year.* 

The various centers capable of developing such a program began 
to prepare themselves for this legislation by marshalling staffed 
for an aU-out eflfort to launch their training activities before 
anal mactoent of Federal legislation. The immediate impact of the 
tow after ite passa^ was amply demonstrated by the fact that in the 
arat year of operation, academic year 1962-63, there were 870 scholar- 
ship studrmts allied in programs of teacher preparatimi at 48 
cmtOT with an additional 100 students being trained without soholar- 
S? help- Durmg lie second year of operation, 1968-64, there were 
m rtudents mroUed m 46 centers receiving grants-in-aid under 

^lic ^w 87-276 with an additional 182 students in training at 
these and ot. er centers.* ® 

V «». n«r, Td. lea Ho. 1. li 
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teachers in this area. Its recommendation to the Commissioner of 
Education was as follows: 

In view of the variety and kinds of problems which have 
grown out of the various programs for training teachers of 
the deaf and the need for additional guidelines for the devel- 
opment of curriculum and other considerations, it is recom- 
mended that a major conference on the training of teachers 
of the deaf be called. Such a conference should involve lead- 
ers in the field from various colleges and universities, schools 
and classes for the deaf, instructors of teachers in training 
centers, and representatives from related disciplines render- 
ing services to deaf children. 

The approval for planning this meeting from Commissioner 
Keppel earned with it the suggestion that the proposed major con- 
ference include, in addition to professional educators of the deaf, 
appropriate representation from higher education, tocher prepa- 
ration, special education and persons from relat^ disciplines who 
could contribute much to a broad approach to training of deaf chil- 
dren. The formation of the planning committee and the selection 
of participants for the major conference were conducted in accordance 
wi& this plan. 

PlannUg of the Conference 

In June of 1963 the planning committee consisting of seven mem- 
bers was formed. Those asked to serve were Er. Edgar L. Lowell, 
Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, Dr. S. Eichard Silverman, Dr. Henry Kro- 
nenbergy Dr. Tony Vaughan, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, and Mrs. 
Harriet Gough. The Office of Education representatives on the com- 
mittee were Dr. Eric E. Baber and Dr. Ealph L. Hoag. This plan- 
ning group held its first meeting in the Office of Education on July 
25-26, 1968, at which time the purposes and objectives of the propo^d 
major conference were carefully reviewed and discussed. Specific 
conference responsibilities were assigned. Dr. Edga-r Lowell was 
adred to serve as conference chairman. Dr. Stephen Quigley as editor, 
and Dr. Ealph L. Hoag as coordinator. The other mem^rs of the 
committee were assigned liaison and advisory responsibilities for con- 
ference topic committee meetings and group work sessions. 

At this meeting several alternative conference procedures were re- 
viewed. The fOTmat selected contained adaptations of the plan used 
by the American Speech and Hearing Association for its 1968 Na- 
tional Conference on Graduate Education in Speech Pathology ^d 
Audiology, and those used l?y the American P^cholc^oal Association 
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CONTIRINCI BACKGROUND AND FROGlDURBi g 

in its Mnoi of nRtionRl mootizi^ on tho trRinin^ of profonioin] 
personnel. 

The perticipente end eltemetes were selected on the besis of edu* 
oetionel) orgenizetionely end philoeophicel repiesentetiveneee, ezperi* 
•ice ee teechers end educetors of the deef y or for recognized leedership 
in their perticuler discipliney end their pKitentiel ee contributors to 
such e meeting. Unfortunet^yy some people who could heve mede 
excellent contributions were uneble to eccept inritetions to attend the 
conference. 

OjMmKNf Proetiurm 

In ettempting to define more specificelly the erees of concerUy the 
ccmimittee decided thet most conference issues could be classified into 
one of four major topic areas. These were as follows : 

I. Curriculum. 

II. Selectiouy leyely organization and a dmiTii<rfira.t inT^, 

III. Practicum. 

IV. Accreditationy certification and evaluation. 

Participants who had accepted invitations to attend the conference 

were assigned to one of the four areas. 

Following the first plenary session of the conferencoy each of the 
four major topic committees met to identify and record the issues in 
their respective topic areas. One-half of a working conference day was 
devot^ to this task. Subsequently, the composition of the major topic 
committees was changed as each new topic was being discussed. All 
four work groups addressed themselves to the same topic at the same 
time. This procedure was followed throughout the conference until 
the final session when the original topic committees were reorganized. 
For each of the four half-day work sessions the structure of each work 
group was altered randomly so that every conferee had an opportunity 
to work on all topics and work with all participants by the end of the 
conference. 

Short plenary meetmgs preceded each group work session to pro- 
vide the particular topic chairman with an opportunity to review the 
suggested agenda of subissues resulting from the initial topic com- 
mittee meeting. The recorder of each group work session was g^ven 
the responsibility of writing a summary report of the discussion in 
the group to which he was assigned and then submitting it to the major 
topic editor concerned. Since all four groups on each half-day of the 
conference addressed themselves to a smgle topic area, the editor of 
each topic under consideration received reports from four recorders 
assigned to the study groups of each session. 
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The finel morning of the 4-dej conference wee deroted to the 
formulation of topic area coneeneus reports. All participants re* 
tumed to their original topic committees to review the discussion sum- 
maries of the previous group work sessions dealing with each topic 
am. The topic editor assigned to each committee prepared the topic 
committee consensus report These reports in turn were submitted to 
the conference editor who was responsible for preparing the confer- 
«Qoe publication. The last plenary session of the conference was 
devot^ to oral summary reports by the topic oommittee editors as a 
reriew of the restllts of the 4-day meeting. 
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In th* pMt, adminiitntori of progruni for the deaf wort ablo 
to draw teachers from persons who had had direct and personal ezpeii- 
«ioes with them. Because these teachers had been exposed to the 
at an early age, either through their own deaf relatives or through 
o o p t aet with schools for the deaf in their communities^ they did not 
have to be **taught” empathy. 

recent years, however, two forces have emerged to 
recruitment of teachers : the growth of programs in speech and hearing, 
particularly those identified under the title of audiology, and the sup* 
port provided by the Federal Government under Public Laws 87-276 
and 88-164 for preparing teachers of the deaf. Both of these forces 
have exposed students at the college level to pn^frams for the deaf. 

The major contributions of audiology have, so far, been in the 
development of techniques of difTerential diagnosis, preschool pro* 
grams for deaf children, and participation in programs for preparing 
teachers of the deaf. Because of increased exposure during training, 
however, speech and hearing specialists have more knowledge of, and 
Interest in, the behaviorial effects of deafness, and are contributing 
more and more to problems on the periphery of both fields, for ex* 
ample, that of developing communication skills. In a like manner, but 
to a lesser extent, psychology, linguistics, and speech pathology are 
also increasing their contributions in the area of deafness. 



Probably the most important influence on recruitment, however, 
is the financial support supplied by the Federal Government through 
the Office of Bducation; support for teacher preparation pit^prams 
has been supplied in the form of scholarships for students and 
grants for colleges and universities. Tliese grants have not only 
enabled the established programs of teacher preparation to increase 
their enro l l m en t s, but have also resulted in the establishment of new 
programs. Since Public Law 87-276 was enacted in 1861, the number 
of centers preparing teachers of the deaf has increased frcmi 80 to 60, 

and the number of teachers being trained has increased from 200 to 600. 
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Although mui j of the teacher preparation programs now in exist- 
enoe hare attempted recruitment in other institutions through the 
distribution of brochures describing their programs, these attempts 
haTt lacked the coordination that a national professional organization 
oould supply. 

The conference members recommended that the Council on Edu* 
cation of the Deaf (CED) consider conducting a national campaign. 
The CED has served a useful function in coordinating the support of 
Federal Legislation in the education of the deaf, and is well suited to 
perform a similar function with regard to recruitment Tlie CED 
also represents an outlet for the views of the three major groups in the 
education of the deaf: the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, the American Instructors of the Deaf, and the Ckmference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. It was further rec- 
ommended that the CED coordinate its recruiting with those of other 
professional organizations, particularly the Council for Exceptional 
Children and the National Education Association. 

Organized parents’ groups are potentially one of the most impor- 
tant aids in recruitment ; they have been highly successful in recruiting 
teachers of the mentally retarded. Attempts should be made to en- 
courage similar efforts by the parents of deaf children on a systematic 
and nationwide basis. Again, the conferees thought that the CED 
might be the best agency to initiate this effort 

The conferees repeatedly emphasized that the most basic and vital 
force in the recruitment of personnel is continued improvement in the 
education of the deaf, and the elevation of the status of the teacher 
of the deaf. One group Pressed this point in relation to the need to 
attract more men to teaching deaf children. Male teachers would 
provide more stability of personnel through the reduction of turnover, 
and would benefit students psychosociologically in allowing them to 
identity with teachers of both sexes; but considerable improvement in 
salaries, advancement opportunities, and prestige are necessary before 
any significant number of men can be attracted to this field. 

It is self-evident that a teacher preparation program can be only 
as good as the caliber of its students. Although the principle is axio- 
matic, the conference group felt the necessity of emphasizing it at a 
time when the pressures of teacher shortage might lead to a relaxation 
of admission standards. An obvious need at present, not only in the 
area of deafness, but in all areas of teacher preparation, is for higher 
admissicm standards in training programs. 
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In the early days, when training programa for teachen of the 
deaf were usually locat^ within e stab l is he d schools for the deaf rather 
than in colleges and universities, trainees studied under master teach- 
ers, and these teachers often ezenused considerable powers of sdection. 
Selection standards were usually based on such subjective factors as 
personality and apparent aptitude for and dedication to the teaching 
of deaf children ; academic attainments and past professional preparer 
tion were scarcely considered. As colleges and universities became 
interested in the field, however, they began to establish their own pro- 
grams for preparing teachers of the deaf, and to require that these 
meet the same standards as the teacher preparation programs in other 
areas of special education. Today, public school systems that include 
day schools and classes for deaf children generally seek teachers from 
colleges and universities, and State certification standards and require- 
ments reinforce this practice. 

This change in the location and sponsorship of teacher-training 
programs will undoubtedly influence selection procedures. In any 
program centered in a college or university, the standards and proce- 
dures for admission to the institution are likely to prevail. These 
would vary from school to school, but in general would increase the 
emphasis on scholastic features and academic grades. Universities 
do not decry personal and physical characteristics, but recc^ptize Ae 
difficulty of assessing them objectively, and, as the Federal Laws which 
provide financial support for training teasers of the deaf stip^ate 
that these funds must be given to accredited institutions of higher 
learning, university standards predominate. 

In its initial discussions. Topic Committee I offered four quee- 
tirnis as focal points for a discussion on the selection of students ; 

1. At what academic level should students be admitted to teacher 
preparation programs! 

2. How much and what kind of preparations ^ould a student have 
in order to be accepted into a teacher preparation program 
(e.g., liberal arts, elementary education, speech and hearing) f 

8. What personal qualities make an effective teacher of the deaf, 
sh ould they apply to all levels of teaching, and how can they 
be identified! 

4. Should physical disability exclude a person from entering the 
field of teaching the deaf ! 

DtMirnbl* AemitwUc AimUsion Ltv^ 

A basic issue which emerged from all of the discuseion groups 
concerned. the time of entry of the student into the teacher preparati^ 
program. At present, programs for the preparation of teachers exist 
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might be considered in the selective process, the following will alwtyt 
be important: 

1. Academic record. 

2, Intellectual ability. 

8. Personal and social adjustment. 

4. A commitment to teaching the deaf. 

6. Physical characteristics. 

Of these qualities, the personal and social factors are the only 
QD i f B which cannot bo readily assessed. All applicants for entrance 
into training programs should be personally interviewed by several of 
the staff members of the program. This is the only way to judge each 
applicant’s personal fitness for teaching the deaf. In addition, the 
past of each applicant should be reviewed through l ecommendations 
from persons familiar with his personal and social life. 

Standardized measures, such as the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, cannot be considered until research is done to re- 
late such instruments to teaching effectiveness with deaf children. 

The conferees recognized the importance of physical character- 
istics of persons engaged in teaching deaf children ; the most obvious 
of these was deafness itself, and the role of the deaf teacher of the 
deaf. Although many of the conferees approached this topic with 
considerable caution, it was obvious that this was no longer the burn- 
ing issue that it had been in the past. 

The liabilities of the deaf teacher are obvious, particularly in the 
development of oral communication in deaf children. Under the pre- 
vailing philosophies of educating deaf children, the development of 
oral communication skills to the highest possible degree for each child 
is paramount. This would include not only the development of speech 
and speechreading, but also the development of oral language to which 
reading and writing could later be added. Most, if not all, deaf 
teachers would have difficulty in developing oral language in young 
deaf children. 

A deaf teacher may also have written language deficiencies, and if 
his language problems are reflected in his writing, he is likely to per- 
petuate his own difficulties in the deaf children he teaches. Schools 
for the deaf, however, usually take this factor into consideration in 
employing deaf teachers, and most deaf teachers have a good knowl- 
edge of language. 

On the positive side, deaf teachers have much to contribute. Be- 
cause they are apt to have a good understanding of the language prob- 
lems of deaf chhdren, and an understanding of the personal, social, 
Mid economic problems imposed on an individual by profound deaf- 
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nees, they can be effective in counseling their students. In addition, 
th^ are examples of successful deaf adults with whom deaf students 

can easily identify. ^ 

Deafness, therefore, should not arbitrarily exclude a person from 

consideration by teacher preparation programs, though at present it 
limits him to the program at Qallaudet College, which is the only one 
equipped to receive him. But the deaf teacher must realize that his 
employment possibilities are pretty much limited to the upper grades 
of state residential schools, where oral communication skills become 
corrective rather than developmental, and that even in the^ grades, 
the necessity for a sizeable proportion of hearing teachers will tend to 

limit his employment possibilities. 

After considering other physical handicaps, the conferees agreed 
that no arbitrary limitations on physical disability should be written 
into the requirements for entrance into the training progranw, but 
emphasifed certain practical considerations. The teaching of deaf 
children, particularly in the preschool and dementai^ year^ requires 
a considerable amount of physical activity and dexterity on the part of 
the teacher. The conference participants therefore cautioned agamst 
accepting applicants who for lack of mobility could not be responsible 
for a full range of teaching activities in the classroom. 



CHAPTER III CUBBICULUH 






In attempting to define the role of the teadier of the deaf, the 
conferees considered his relationship to the teacher of ncmhandicapped 
children and to the andiologist, pqrchologist, speech ftHnip.iVnj and 
other specialists who foncticoi in the education of deaf children. 



The teacher of the deaf is one who is concerned with the develop- 
ment and conservation of language and c nnnirmniftat.m7i in children 
whose hearing impairments are great enough to preclude the establish- 
ment or retention of language and communication through normal 
developmental means. In addition, he is also a teacher lilrft any other, 
in that he must develop within the child the understanding of content 
normally acquired by most chUdren in our culture. This dual role of 
the teacher, led to some disagreements among the conferees, which will 
be discussed in the section on specialization during preparation. 

It was agreed, however, that any training program should stress 
the interdisciplinary role of the teacher and give him the knowledge 
and skills necessary to make him an effective consumer of the informa- 
tion that specialists in related areas can supply. A teacher of the deaf 
should know something of the techniques used in speech correction 
and audiology. He should, for example, be able to understand the 
sigmficance of residual hearing as refiected in* audiometric measures. 



And, although he is most familiar with clinical psychology’s contribu- 
tions to his field, he should know something about theories of learning 
and sensory deprivation, so that he can use to Tn^ximmn advantage his 
school’s information on the mental, social, and personal function of his 



students. 



To fu lfill his role, then, the teacher of the deaf should incorporate 
within himself a sound background in liberal arts and sciences, special- 
ization within professional education at either the elementary or 
secondary levels, specialized training in developing language and com- 
munication with deaf children and in developing content areas, and 
a knowledge of ancillary areas such as audiology and psychology. 
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The Preparation of the Teacher of the Deaf 

It was agreed that preparation in the liberal arts and professional 
educjation is essential if the teacher of the deaf is to have the proper 
frame of reference which includes an understanding of child develop- 
ment, learning, and the culture and environment of normal children. 

No agreement, however, could be reached on tlie proportion of 
such a background that should be included in the teacher-training pro- 
gram. Some believed that teachers of the deaf should have the 
equivalent of an undergraduate major in liberal arts with varying 
amounts of specialized preparation in teaching the deaf superimposed 
on this base; the amount of specialized preparation would be deter- 
mined by the age-grade level at which the person planned to teach. 
Others expressed the opinion that less than a major in a content area 
was sufficient, but that all teachers should have a common core of 
knowledge and skill about deaf children regardless of the age-grade 
level for which they were preparing. Discussion of this area in- 
evitably involved the amount of specialization which was desirable 
in teachers of the deaf, and whether they should be prepared at a 
graduate or undergraduate level. These basic issues recurred in 
aMost every diwussion group. ^ In this chapter, they will be con- 
sidered in the discussion of specialized preparation. 

General Preparatian 

Those participants who believed in the need for a specialized 
common core for all persons preparing to be teachers of the deaf em- 
phasized that language was a major problem for the deaf and that the 
teacher of the deaf must, therefore, always be a teacher of the English 
language, no matter what his subject or area. They recommended a 
common core stressing knowledge of the structure of the English lan- 
guage, its natural development in children, deficiencies in acquiring the 
language, and methods for treating the deficiencies. All symbol sys- 
t^ by which language is acquired or communicated by the deaf were 
discussed, but emphasis was on those symbol systems which form the 
basis of oral teaching: the receptive phases of speechreading and read- 
ing, and the expressive phases of speaking and writing. 

While the emphasis was on the symbol systems used in oral teach- 
ing, some conferees stressed the need for consideration of other sys- 
tems, particularly the language of signs and finger spelling. Most 
programs which prepare teachers of the deaf offer courses in speech, 
speechreading, and reading, but only a very few programs offer formal 
courses in finger spelling and the language of signs. Some members 
thought such courses should be a part of all teacher preparation pro- 
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grams, regardless of whether the teacher might ever use this type of 
communication in the classroom. They suggested that such a back- 
ground wo"ld help the teacher to gain a better understanding of the 
language problems of the deaf and might also serve, in certain situa- 
tions, as a means of communication with deaf adults. 

The participants went no further in discussing specific courses 
which should be common to all training programs; subsequent dis- 
cussions were confined to philosophical issues and general outlines of 
desirable curriculum areas. The members recognized the need for a 
discussion of specifics, but were limited in time. They recommended, 
therefore, that another conference be conducted and confined to the con- 
struction of a curriculum for teacher preparation. 

Specialized Preparation 

Throughout the conference, was a growing awarenes of the need 
for some degree of specialization in teaching the deaf. Most partici- 
pants stressed the fact that it was not realistic to have a common pro- 
gram for training all teachers and then to expect the products of such 
programs to be able to teach at any level. Secondary schools for the 
deaf often have to choose between a person qualified in subject matter, 
but unprepared to teach the deaf, and a teacher of the deaf who is not 
qualified to teach the subject matter. As stated previously, this be- 
came a basic issue of the conference. 

Solutions for this problem differed only in the degree of special- 
ization they suggested; they ranged from seven areas of specialization 
to two. The most highly specialized programs emphasized that if 
deaf children are to receive as good an education as other children, 
their teachers must be at least as well prepared as other teachers. It 
follows that if teachers of the deaf are to have both the knowledge of 
subject matter and methods that other teachers have and a familiarity 
with the basic questions of deafness, the latter requirement should be 
specialized to suit the needs of deaf children at one or another of the 
different steps in their development. At one end of the continuum, 
then, the following specialities were suggested: (1) preschool edu- 
cation of deaf children; (2) elementary education of deaf children 
through grade 3; (8) elementary education, grades 4r-6; (4) second- 
ary education, grades 7-9; (5) secondary education, grades 9-12; (6) 
physical education, art, home economics, and various vocational sub- 
jects; and (7) education of atypical deaf children. 

In addition to these, some members thought there should be a 
category for specialization at the college level. 
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SoQit of the oonferete Idt that epecialiaation wm needed, but that 
the qM w ia H'— luggeated did not lament a realiatio appraiMl of 
derelopmental or aubiect matter lerdi. Thej a^^ued that a 
trained teacher could teach acroea two or more of the levela proposed. 

The least specialiied of the propoaed porgrama made » 
diTiaioii into elamantary and secondary leTela of ^ucation, and did not, 
as the highly specialiiied programs, faror an inTerae ratio between 
training u a teacher of the deaf and increasing leTel of teachi^. 

In general, some type and degree of specialisation was favo red. 
The program which seemed to enjoy the highest regard involTed 

iqg>eoialiBation on four levels : 

L Preschool education of deaf children. 

S. Slementary education of deaf children. 

8. Secondary education of deaf children. 

4. Physical education, art, home economics, and various voca- 
tional subjects. . , J ^ V 

The recommendation was made that teadiers of the deaf who are 
prepared in the basic core program and in one of the specidtiee 
should be employed only within the grade levels of that specialty. 
TTniverrities should be encouraged to offer only Aose specialties which 
ihdr resouroas permit, and information regarding the specialties of- 
fered by each university should be centrally collated and nationally 
distributed, perhaps by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The oonoem over specialization appeared to be for the secondary 
level, for which many conferees felt that the present preparation of 
teachers was inadequate. These members suggested that students who 
are pi opaied to teach in grades 7-12 should be prepared for one teach- 
ing field only (English, mathematics, social studies, chemistry and/or 
physics, biology, foreign languages). Preferably they should not be 
admitted to graduate programs unless they have completed bxl under- 
graduate major in their proposed teaching field. Deficiencies in the 
teaching fields should be remedied during the period of professional 
training, which should include adequately supervised student teaching 
at the grade levels and in the field for which the student is preparing. 
Specialization of this nature would contribute much to equalizing the 
sec<mdary programs of deaf and hearing children. 

Grave concern was expressed over educational programs for the 
multiple-handicapped child whose major handicap is deafness, e.g., 
deaf-blind, deaf-mentally retarded, deaf-brain injured, deaf-emotion- 
ally disturbed, deaf -cerebral palsi^. Most schools for the deaf now 
have many of these children to educate, and no special teacher prep- 
aration programs or special curriculums have been established. Ob- 
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mosly, wpoiw to and some knowled^ of multiple-handicapped 
deaf chil<^ la a ne^ty in the baaio core of preparation for all 
mch^ of the deaf, but the oonfereee emphaaiaed that apeeial train- 

ISf # Mailed to elaaaaa of multiple-handicapped 

deaf children ah^d be prorided after the uaual preparation and not aa 
a apecaal^ within the preparaticm program. Claaeea of auch children 
oenmd apeeial attention, and riiould not be giTen to the beginning 
teacher aimply becauae no one elae in the achool wiahea to teach th«n. 



Some of the confereea offered general principlea to guide the de- 
^opment of a curriculum and alao a tenUtive curriculum approach 
baaed on theae principlea. They emphaaiaed the following pointa; 

1. A cumculum should be deviaed to give the teacher the knowl- 
edge and skills that are necessary to meet the specific needs of 
deaf children at various age and education levels. 

2. A suiUble profe«onal group or study commission should be 
formed to determine exactly what those needs are. 

^ basic core of a teacher preparation curriculum riiould be calcu- 
lated to impart: 

1. Body of knowledge (those aspects of the behavioral, medical 

wd natural aciencs which are pertinent for the teacher of the 
aeai). 

8 practices of the teaching process (methodology). 

4. Content to be taught (subject matter of preschool, elementary, 
or secondary levels) . » ^ » 

The areas which make up the body of knowledge (defined in this in- 
stance as the general fields taught by specific departments or colleges 
of a univewity, e.g., communications, psychology, education, sociology, 
etc.) should be analped in a descending order of appHcation, so that 

their ultimate contributions would be in a form that might bo used in 
the classroom, e.g. ; 

1. B^y of knowledge (general synthesis of areas of knowledge). 

A. Area of knowledge (department or college of 

a university) . 

1. Extraction of aspects pertinent to the entire 
profession. 

2 . ^tf^rouptn^fortsachersofthedeaf. 

8. by teachers of deaf children. 

Ihe following outline of an analysis of the field of psyohologv is 
offered as a model; 
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A. 

"L Smiraeiion: (foranytMdMr). 

Titarning. 

Paroept^ p r o w e a . 

Human deTtlopmant 
Panonality and adjuatmttit. 

Abnormal pijchologj. 

Social p^ohology. 

Experimental pqrchology. 

3. Bsffroupinff: (for a teacher of the deaf). 
Effects of sensory deprivation. 

Learning pro ce sses. 

Social and personal adjustment 
8. Applioaiion: (by a teat^er for deaf children). 
Development of s<^f-conoept 
Development of socialixation. 

Development of motility. 



The Personnel and Setting of the Teacher Preparation Program 

Most of the discussion of this topic related more to practicum 
than to curriculum and will be found in that chapter; however, the 
participants did stress the relationship between curriculum and the 
qualifications of the persons presenting the curriculum. 

In this respect, the individual on the universily staff who is re- 
sponsible for teaching methods courses is frequently overlooked. It is 
the responsibility of the colleges and universities to establish and ap- 
ply requirements for the professional competence of their faculties. 
There should be additional requirements for trainers of teachers, and 
one of these, in the case of the deaf, should be experience in the teach- 
ing of deaf children. 



Postgraduate Education 

Training at the postgraduate level is as necessary for teachers 
of the deaf as for teachers of hearing children, who are already 
being supported in such areas as science, mathematics, and English. 
All teachers need to keep abreast of new knowledge within content 
areas and new ways of transmitting that knowledge. Teachers of the 
deaf could either participate in the programs already established for 
he aring teachers, or could have programs established e(q>ecially for 
them. 

Similarly, there is a need for workshops and institutes to keep 
teachers informed of new techniques and materials which might apply 
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to tho deftf. This would iududs now knowlodgs gsiusd 

through rssearch in the oducAtion of ths deafj in sudiologyj psy- 
chology} and other ancillary areaS) as well as demonstrations of new 
tfiafhing techniques} Tisual aidS} programmed lea rning } and other 
technical depices which might be of a s sistan ce to the teacher. The 
emphasis should always be on reducing the obsoleaceiioe of the 
teacher’s 
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The term, practicum, comprises all those asoeetA nf fK. u 
Practicum should include the following cate^ori 

“ 2?s."is?at;sz£',2^ ”1 •“ 
; SSST“rsr 

8. Vimts to different typos of sohools and fm. ti, j ^ 

«d to Mre for other t^ of 

s;BSSSSE5tS^ 

involved, particuMv fjf* unaerstandmg of the course work 

for providing suitable gniduioe and suS? f^^„„f 'T^““ 
*" in the «»ticn on qnaHty 
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Distribntioii of Praeticam 

The question of distribution of practicum experiences is related 
to that of specialization, which in turn is directly related to the basic 
function of teacher preparation programs in the education of the 
deaf. There are two opposing views of the function of such programs. 
One is that the primary objective of the programs is to prepare teach- 
ers to overcome the unique communication problems associated with 
deafness (particularly the language deficit) at whatever age-grade 
level and in whatever subject matter setting they may be found. The 
other view is that the chief goal should be to prepare teachers to teach 
a particular subject or range of subjects to a particular age-grade 
range. Inherent in the first view is the assumption that the commu- 
nication problems of the deaf are so pervasive that a teacher cannot 
teach successfully at any level without intensive training in the devel- 
opment of communication skills as such. Inherent in the second view, 
is the assumption that he can. 

Discussion of the distribution of practicum experiences re- 
flected the opinion that a teacher preparation program has two func- 
tions. One, to expose students in a relatively general way to a wide 
range of levels, subjects, and learning problems, and the other to 
pr^iare them to teach or deal with some of these. In general, it was 
agreed that practicum experiences should involve: 

1. A wide range of age-grade levels from nursery school through, 
at least, junior high school. 

9. Exposure to the full range of elementary school subjects. 

8. Exposure to childen with other handicaps in addition to deaf- 
ness, such as mental retardation; it was suggested that only 
the educationally signi fic a n t attributes of such children should 
be stressed with student teachers. 

4. Exposure to both hard of hearing and deaf children. 

5. Both residential and day schools wherever posnble. 

With regard to the second, more intensive function of t e»/*h er 
preparation, there was an area of agreement and a basic area of dis- 
agreement. Most conferees seemed to agree that specialization in 
teaching children with multiple handicaps should not be part of the 
b^o teacher preparation program, but that provision for such spe- 
cialization should be made for experienced teachers of the deaf. Many 
expres^ the opinion that even if it was not yet possible to rnm.hm gucJx 
a provision on a large scale, student teachers and beginning tsachus, 
at least, should work with deaf children of normal ability rather 
with the atypical deaf child. 
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Th® pftxtlcipuits could not agree on the desirability of special- 
intion in particular age-grade levels and content areas. This was a 
recurrent issue at the conference, and is related to the issues raised 
cm the desirable academic admission level of students, and to the issues 
in curriculum specialization. Many expressed the view that all stu- 
dents should learn to teach the basic communication skills of language 
over as wide an age-grade range as possible. Observation and practice 
teaching should center on speech and language development from the 
beginning stages through at least the elementary grades, and should 
include th6 development of these skills in connection with at least some 
of the elementary school subjects. Concentrated experience with 
nursery school teaching or with upper-level subject matter, however, 
should be given only to students who have completed the core of obser- 
vations and practice teaching previously described and who bring the 
appropriate background to these areas of specialization. 

Others expressed the view that ability to teach the communication 
skills at all levels is not a necessary prerequisite for teaching children 
of a particular age-grade range and that students should be required 
or encouraged to concentrate on one or two levels (variously delineated 
as preschool, elementary school, and high school; or preschool, pri- 
mary, intermediate, and advanced). Practicum should be concen- 
trate on observation and practice teaching at the levels of special- 
ization. At lower levels, observations and practicum should include 
all subjects; at the high school level, they might be restricted to a 
particular subject or subjects of the student’s choice. 

The latter body of opinion appeared to arise from justifiable 
concern over the lack of teachers adequately prepared to teach subject 
matter to deaf students at the high school level. This concern was 
most evident among conferees working in schools with high school 
programs and in Gallaudet College, which many graduates of these 
programs attend. There also seemed to be a more general feeling that 
teasers of the deaf should concentrate on and be certified for nursery, 
elementary, or high school teaching as is the practice among teachers 
of normal hearing children. This feeling appeared chiefly among the 
conferees working primarily in university settings. 

Serious consideration should be given to the problem of obtaining 
ccmipetent subject matter teachers at the high school level. A number 
of participants discussed flnancial assistance for qualified teachers of 
the deaf wishing to pursue graduate work in a content area. Some 
members sn^ested that information be sought concerning the 
academic badegronnd bf students preparing to become teachers of the 
deaf, so that it could 1^ used in guidance and recruitment prog^r^mds. 
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« uniTwsiti* with Strang 

“f*** “™*>w of studsnta 

in tes^ rantot snbjeets to dssf high school stndsnts. 

m dsTsIopiijf ths oomnraiucttion and Isngusgs «H11« of dssf stodi^ 
^ not contradict ths need for specieliieUon expnesed in the section 
« ^culunL It would be possible for stndents to spedslise in 

taowle^ of the language and communication problems of d«f ohil- 

^Sali^o^’brr‘*“i! ffc** »P~ifl»n7 to the need for 

jpem^Uon, but to whether mcreased specialuation, particularly 

^tent a.^ should be accompanied by a reduction of training k 
and language derelopments. Simfliarly, support of a core 
pnj^ m oommMcation skills is not incompatible with acceptance 
rf ^ tiTOd towa^ graduate levd training discussed in the ^ion 
^^on of rtudmts. Specialiation in a content area and aoquisi- 
^d Ufe for dsTdoping language and communStion 

In fact, specialisation in 
common cote would almost demand a 
I““ch programs, students 
Td n^^ L-’T* ** undergraduate level 

ohacten*^ ^ **** 8»duate level to training for teaching deaf 

Quality of Practicum 

The conf^ recommended that observations coordinated with 
ni^r 5® oarefuUy structured and that there should be 

Lnj^ V ” the more mformal obeervetions that precede 

«^al student toach^. Preparation and guidance should stress 
theoretical consid^tions underlying the work observed, the reasons 

®‘"'J““««ching2ouldbecatB- 
y propar^ for, gmded and supervised through a variety of teoh- 

T“ ‘“^her-student ronfetenoee, mid^. 
OTdmtim deyi^ but the student should have freedom to prepare 
Md implement his own plans and to learn from his mistakes. Train- 

SSSSl ^IT - Importimt skill to 

m craf^oe members cautioned against the employment of 
b^^ tea^era by any institution that could not make suMrvision 

by a fuUy qualified and experienced teacher avaUable. Goodrapervi- 

w Mt to ^ ^lutdy mdwpensible for the beginning teacher of 
the deaf, and should be particularly intensive during the first year. 
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ship or sponsored profession*! r. r teMhing be an intern- 

would be continued conturf essential feature of which 

programs and would provide additionZ^'^^Z^ ^ ® ‘heir 
beginninir teachers T>ipfi»n‘ • • a- guidance to 
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“SriSSHS ““ “ iSi; 

should be encouraired bv snbbof 1 1 ^ cooperating teachers 

attendanee at farther study, 

a more spLZ“; ^ 

teachers. responsibilities of working with student 

shops either aUhr^ollZatZTn'ivfrsftZZme 

“ aeZXt“nSht 

add presage MZi^yZtl^jZ**"°^ cooperating teachers and 

consi^”tsr^;ro"4^^^^^^^^ -«x» 

^im^tirs: school should have theTuot^ng 

«“jZo?h?gh'XoT^^^^ “tcrmediate, 

respiJSitJtfte ^'*“'1- 

facilities. university to seek out supplemental^ 

2 . A sufficient number of competent teachers qualified and willimr 
to serve as cooperating teachers Tbo ^ ^ ^ willmg 
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3, Highly competent persons to supervise the practice teaching 
of the students. 

The conferees expressed strong interest in the potential uses of 
films, tapes, and other audiovisual aids in improving and supplement- 
ing the practice teaching and classroom observations. The following 
suggestions were made : 

1. Films should be made showing skilled teachers demonstrating 
various teaching situations and techniques. Such filma should 

supplement but in no way replace live classroom demonstra- 
tions. 

2. Video tape might be used in student teaching to provide op- 
portunity for students to see themselves teaching and to eval- 
uate their own performances. 

3. Closed circuit television might be used in certain facilities to 
supplement live classroom demonstrations. 

In view of the superior service and leadership which the Cap- 
tioned Films for the Deaf program is providing to the education of 
the deaf through visual aids, the conference members recommended 
that the U.S. Office of Education be asked to support thia aspect of 
the program through that branch. 

RmponsibiUty for Fraeticum 

The consensus of the conferees was that the training institution 
is responsible for the planning, supervision, and guidance of the 
practicum in cooperation with the practice facilities; and that the 
relevant practicum experiences should be closely coordinated with 
cours^ being given by the university faculty. Again, the main re- 
sponsibility of the cooperating school is to its own educational pro- 
gr^, and its autonomy must be respected. The reconciliation of the 
primary responsibility of the university to its students and the co- 
operating school to its educational program may be a delicate task. 
Obviously, coordination between course work and practicum requires 
good cooperation between the two institutions. 

Because the proper supervision of student teachers might place 
undue burdens on the staff of the school, it was agreed that the uni- 
versity should make supplementary staff available. The following 
suggestions were made : 

1. With funds made available by the university, a senior member 
of the school staff could be relieved of other duties to act as 
supervisor of student teachers. 
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2. The university could appoint a clinical professor, such as is 
found in other branches of professional education, to plan, 
manage, and supervise practicum and relations with the co- 
operating facilities (schools and clinics). He should be a fully 
qualified, experienced teacher of the deaf with professional 
attainments appropriate to position and responsibilities. 

It is particularly important that a common philosophy be shared 
by tlie staff of the university and that of the cooperating school or 
schools. The curriculum for a teacher of the deaf should include 
different philosophies and methods but should provide sufficient expe- 
rience and stimulate enough enthusiasm for one method to make him 
an effective teacher. Such unity of outlook need in no way detract 
from the development in students of a broad outlook and open- 
mindedness towards other philosophies. 

Many of the potential problems in coordinating the roles of the 
university and the cooperating school can be avoided when those re- 
sponsible for the educational program of the school have university 
appointments and teach the methods courses. This arrangement was 
generally considered to be ideal where the appropriate personnel in 
the school have the necessary qualifications for academic rank in a 
university. Conversely, a qualified member of the university faculty 
might be given supervisory responsibility in the cooperating school. 



Management of Practicum 

Most members of the conference seemed to feel that both observa- 
tion and practice teaching should be spaced throughout the academic 
year and coordinated with the methods courses; in addition a longer 
period of concentrated practice teaching near the end of the teacher 
preparation program is desirable. During this period, the student 
teacher, wdth guidance, should have experience in conducting a class 
by himself over a period of time extensive enough to acquire depth of 
understanding and experience with methods, and to apply ingenuity 
and creativity in managing teaching problems. A dissenting opinion 
suggested that practice teaching should be confined to a period follow- 
ing completion of course work. 

The complete facilities of a cooperating school, as described pre- 
viously in this chapter, should be available throughout the academic 
year, so that observations can be coordinated with course work. In- 
dividual children from clinics or ungraded classes do not meet this 
requirement. If, therefore, a university does not have ready access 
to an adequate cooperating school, it should seriously question the 
advisability of attempting the preparation of teachers of the deaf. 
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However, under certain conditions, obstacles presented by such geo- 
graphic separation can be overcome. Where the supervisory staff 
of the cooperating school are of high caliber, hold university ap- 
pomtments, and are equipped to take fuU responsibility for methods 
courses, students might spend a full academic year at the school 
concentrating on methods courses and practicum. Background and 
rela^ courses such as phonetics, physics of sound, and audiology 
could be conducted at the university prior to the year at the cooperat- 
mg school or at summer sessions preceding and following it. 

^ Consideration and study should bo given to now ways of orga- 
nising and arranging practicum and course work. Some suggestions 
are as follows: ** 

1. Conduct experimentation with combinations of school and work 
programs where the ac^emic experiences of the student are 
cwrdinated with a variety of work experiences within the 
schMl. For example, courses in the guidance and adjustment 
problems of deaf children could be coordinated with supervised 
work experience as a dormitory counselor, not in order to make 
toe student a skilled counselor, but to give him an opportunity 
to gam understanding of toe problems involved. 

2. Experiment with allotting blocks of time for study of specific 
subject and problem areas in working with deaf children rather 
than having the student handle a range of subjects and prob- 
lems yntoin any given day as is the common practice in student 
teaching. 

3. Instead of separat^ observations and practice teaching, com- 
bme them. Practice teaching should follow a series of un- 
^ructured and structured observations in a variety of settings. 

4. Study the amount of time devoted to practicum. The amounts 
now given to the total practicum and to specific experiences 
within the practicum usually are arbitrarily assigned without 
any rational basis. 



CHAPTER V EVALUATION, ACCREDITATION, 

AND ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHER PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS 



To develop uniform stundardu of professional preparation and 
competency for teachers of the deaf, it is necessary to establish stand* 
ards for certification and accreditation, and mechanisms for enforcing 
them. These standards may be best achieved through interaction of 
certifying agencies, colleges and universities providing academic prep- 
aration, profssncMial cxcganizations, and agencies which employ teach* 
an of the deaf. 



Historieml Background 

Until 88 years ago, there were no accepted, uniform standards for 
teachers of the deaf. Mud.' of the training, aside from those of a few 
established training programs, was inservice training provided by 
sch(»l8 for the deaf whenever they needed teachers and could find 
willmg people. It is obvious that, in the absence of systematic pro- 
cedures, standards of preparation and performance varied widely. 

In 1981, the Alexander Qraham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Inc., and the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf agreed 
to recognize the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf (CEASD) as the agency to establish standards for certification 
of teachers. Since that time, the CEASD has exerted a strong and 
OMitinumg influence on programs of teacher preparation and certifica- 
tion. At the time the Conference of Executives undertook this respon- 
sibility and established its first certification plan, there was little 
interest on the part of agencies not concerned directly with the edu- 
cation of the deaf in establishing standards for teachers of the deaf. 
Few colleges and universities had training programs in this area, and 
few states had licensing requirements for such teachers. Since 1981, 
the minimum standards established by the CEASD have been raised 
considerably. Certification has also been expanded to include special- 
ties within the education of the deaf, particularly vocational education. 

Although the professional area of the education of the deaf does 
not involve large numbers, teacher preparation centers and schools for 
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the deaf nw scattered all over the country and teachers tend to be 
h^ly mobile; ^erefore, there is an urgent need for a uniform and 
t^pted standard of prepMtUon for teachers. The certificate of the 
v^ASD has served thia puipoae and continues to do so. The stand- 
^ are generally understood and accepted both by those who prepnra 
teachers of the deaf and those who employ them. Many State licens- 
ing agencies have adopted these standards, and many mora have in- 
oofiwrated them within their own certification plane. 
^^Inpsoent yeare,^ the accumulation of knowledge related to the 
of (^f children and the increase in numbers and kinds of 
■mitlQns offering teacher education programs have stimulated 
Wtiny of tlM present certification program of the Conference of 
^^tivefc Anaong the specific questions raised both by professional 
and legally conirtituted certificating and acciediting agencies 

vl^ioillif is the legal preiogaUve of the 

vanous states, should not a representative professional or organiza- 
tion recommend realistic, attainable standards ? (2) Because the Con- 
ference of Executives reprmente only the executive heads of schools 

considered as representative of a total body of 
individuals involved in the education of deaf children! (3) Should 
n^ th<m individuals engaged in the preparation of teachers, such as 
n ersity personnel, supervisors of practicum and cooperating teach- 
•^Iso be represented by the certifying or accrediting agency f (4) 
^ tJie pmnt certification program provide adequately for im- 

hearing, elementaiy educa- 

tioa and child development f 

When Public I*w 87-276 wa* enacted in 1961, it aUted that granta 
•bould be made to approved programa of teacher preparation. Ap- 
pwal WM to be given by aome “recognized” national accrediting 
‘he organiation to be deaignated by the V.S. Commia- 
Edueetion. After due deliberation and conaultation with 
iniereated per»na, the Commiaaioner choae the National Council for 
^ AccrediUtion of Teacher Education (NCATE) aa the organize- 

^ to of prograina for preparing teachen of the 

clssf, with the CEASD to set ss sn sdvisory body. 

'Hie Nstionsl Council for the AccrediUtion of Tescher Educs- 
^ 18 one of a organizations which comprise the National CouncU 
for Accr^iitation (NCA). The NCA was esUblished by colkg« 
and univmties in an attempt to bring some order out of the prolif- 
^ accrediting organizations. At the time of iu establish- 
^v®»itiss were confronted with a growing 
hy many profosaioiial organizations to be allowed to evaluate 
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and accredit various programs conducted by the colleges and uni- 
versities. ITie demands upon the time and dnancee of the institutions 
of higher learning led the universities to establish the NCA. All 
accrediting activities within colleges and universities now are con- 
ducted by the NCA, which designates the particular organisation 
which w’ill be permitted to evaluate and accredit any given activity. 
Tlie policy of the NCA is never to recognise any new’ organisation as 
an accrediting body if the accrediting activities of that orgjinisation 
can be conducted adequately by an existing member organisation of 
the NCA. 

In keeping with this basic policy, the NCA suggested the NC.VTE 
as the official accrediting body for programs preparing teachers of 
the deaf on the grounds that all accrediting of teacher preparation 
programs could be conducted by this member organisation. Because 
of the highly specialised and technical nature of preparing teachers 
of the deaf, site visits to programs seeking accreditation which have 
been conducted by members of NCATE usually have included a rep- 
resentative of CEASD. 

It was the consensus of the conference, however, that the estab- 
lishment of professional standards should be the prerogative of the 
professionally trained people in the area under consideration. The 
imposition of professional standards by persons outside the profes- 
sional area (and the establishment of standards is implicit in any 
accrediting procedure) should be opposed by the persons from ti e 
professional specialty. The emphasis, it should be noted, was on the 
establisliment of standards by persons who are, themselves, profes- 
sionally trained in educating deaf children. Presumably, this would 
mean that any member of a committee seeking to accredit programs 
and certify teachers should be professionally trained as a teacher of 
the deaf or in the associated area which was under consideration. 
Since accrediting procedures and organizations exist for most of the 
important ancillary areas in the education of the deaf, it would appear 
that a primary requirement for membersliip on an accrediting body 
would be recognised training as a teacher of the deaf. 

All discussion groups commended the CEASD for itsf fine service 
in establishing and maintaining minimal standards for teachers pt 
the deaf. In addition, they recommended that the present certifica- 
tion and accreditation procedures of the CEASD be continued until 
some equally acceptable ^stem could be substituted, and that a profes- 
sicKtal group acceptable to the existing organizations, such as the 
Council on Education of the Deaf (CED), address itself to this 
problem. Since this group would represent the three major profes- 
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lional organiaitioni concerned with the education of the deaf, any 
certifying committee which it establialied could draw from the total 
range of people in the profession. It was anticipated that this broader 
professional base would be conducive to the development of standards 
that would be comprehensive in such related areas as speech and hear* 
ing, and elementary education. Needless to say, the establishment 
of such standards would require the cooperative effort of persons who 
were professimially qualified in the particular ancillary areas. 

This part of tlie discussion reflected an urgent concern about 
present and future accreditation. However, specific resolutions were 
limited to: (1) opposition to the establishment of standards by per- 
sons or organizations outside the education of the deaf; (2) com- 
mendation of the CEASD for its leadership in establishing and 
maintaining professional standards; (3) the recommendation that 
these standards be continued until a more comprehensive program of 
accreditation and certification can be established, and (4) the recom- 
mendation that the CEH or a similar professional group represen- 
tative of the major organizations concerned, be requested to work 
toward ^e establishment of a broadly based committee including rep- 
resentatives of the primary ancillary areas to develop comprehensive 
standards for the preparation of teachers of the deaf. 



Preparation of Teachers of the Deaf 

Education of the deaf should be considered both as a part of the 
mainstream of professional education and as an area of specialization 
within that field. A program for training teachers of the deaf, 
although it must place some emphasis upon the unique problems of 
language and communication, which differentiate this from other areas 
of education, should include training in liberal arts and sciences and 
in professional education in general. 

The advocacy of such a program again raises the question of 
whether preparation should involve graduate work, or should be solely 
at the undergraduate level. When the participants discussed the 
selection and recruitment of students and the area of curriculum, they 
seemed to be slightly in favor of undergraduate programs, although 
they rroognized the trend toward the graduate level. During the 
di sc u ssion of evaluation, accreditation, and administration, however, 
a preference for graduate level programs began to appear. The 
number of credit hours required for a sound base in both liberal arts 
and scieno^ plus professional education courses with superimposed 
speoializatioii did not appear feasible within the 4-year undergrad- 
uate curriculum. The conference had met merely to discuss prob- 
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tMcher of the deef is more than the satisfying of certain specialized 
professional requirements. 

The conferees recommended that programs for preparing teach- 
ers of the deaf be located in accredited schools, or colleges of education 
departments, within accredited colleges and universities. With the 
university meeting accrediting sUndards, and the professional educa- 
tion area meeting the same kind of standards, it remains only to deter- 
mine if the program for preparation of teachers of the deaf meets the 
professional standards for that area. This approach would require 
cooperation with other accrediting agencies, and the conferees urged 
the C£]D, or any similar body that was designated, to explore various 
ways in which such cooperation could be established. 

In making this recommendation, the participants did not mean to 
imply that schools or colleges of education were the only appropriate 
settings for programs, but that they were the usual settings. Speech 
and hearing departments may also sponsor programs, but this decision 
is the prerogative of the institution of higher learning. The one point 
that the conferees stressed most was that no matter where the program 
is located, it should have as its primary goal the development of 
teachers, and not clinicians. 



Certiflcmtion 

^ere was some question as to whether certification should be auto- 
matic ujwn graduation from an accredited institution, or whether 
certification and accreditation should be considered as separate enti- 
ties. Although graduation from an accredited institution almost 
assures qualification for certification, there are definite advantages 
in keeping certification and accreditation as separate entities. This 
separation would serve as a double check on a program and its 
products. 

There are more problems inherent in certification than in accred- 
itation. The major one is that certification of teachers is the prerog- 
ative of the various States and, unless it is adopted by the appropriate 
certifying agency of a State, no certification has legal sanction. Fur- 
thermore, even when a State adopts the established standards of a 
national organization, it is not recognizing the certifying powers of 
that organization ; those powers are still its own. 

A major problem, then, facing national certification (and at the 
same time one of the strongest arguments in its favor) is the wide 
variety of State requirements for certification. It is, for example, dif- 
ficult for teachers to move from State to State without some special 
provisions for certification, tmporary or otherwise, on the part of the 
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Enforcement of Certification 

There wes no e g ree m ent on whet could be done to enforce certifi* 
cetiim once e system had been Agreed upon by the totel body of educe- 
ton of the deef. Oertificetion without effective enforcement would not 
m e in te i n profeeaionel stenderda. The verious poesibilitiee of legal 
mnctionSi voluntexy adherence to Btenderds, end the establishment of 
status for oertificetion were discussed. It wes agreed that national 
oertifioetion is not likely to receive legal recognition in the near future. 
Hetionel oeitificatimi can have legal weight only to the extent that the 
States adopt recommended national standards in their own certifica* 
tion procedures. 

The pai^cipants believed that the beet method for establishing 
m inim al national standards was through the accrediting of pr<^^rams. 
Certification at present can be successful only to the extent that it is 
vdiuntanly accepted by teachers and enforced by administrators as a 
requisite for employment Perhaps due in large part to the tre- 
nmndous teacher shortage, the latter approach appears to* have been 
only partially successful. If a greater sense of professionalism can 
be established among teachers of the deaf, certification may become 
smething which automatically will convey a certain status to an in- 
dividual. The threat of loss of such status can perhaps be ihe best 
poBsihle means of enforcement presently available. 



Administration 

This topic was discussed along with the selection and recruitment 
of students but was moved to thi section of the report because the 
sequence appeared to be more logical Most of the points discussed by 
the conference participants on the matter of administration of teacher 
preparation programs have already been presented in various sec- 
tions of this report. The conferees agreed that the trend is to vest 
administration of all professional curriculums in colleges and universi- 
ties and this trend includes programs for preparing teachers of the 
deaf. The usual placement of such programs is within education or 
q>ecial education, but in some instances other administrative units 
mij^ provide effective locations. 
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While the edministretion of teecher preparation programa is 
becoining the prerogative of colleges and universitieB, the cooperating 
school for the deaf remains a vital part of any program and should be 
an equal partner in the program. The school serves not only as a 
practicum center, but also plays an important part in the teaching of 
methods courses and supervision of students. The person, or persons, 
employed on the university faculty to coordinate the program, teach 
the methods courses, and advise and supervise students, should have 
close working relationships with the personnel of the school, and pref- 
erably should have some staff status within the school as well as 
within the college or university. 

Changes brought about by the movement of programs into the 
colleges and universities would have to progress further before any 
general, national patterns of administration could be detected and 
assessed. 
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The proposed campaign would need to be coordinated by some 
national professional body representing the majority of persons inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf. The conferees recommended that 
the Council on Education of the Deaf consider accepting this responsi- 
bility. The CED has performed a useful service in coordinating the 
support of Federal legislation in this field, and it represents an outlet 
for expressing the views of the three major groups whose primary 
interest is the education of the deaf : the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf; the American Instructors of the Deaf; 
and the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
The conferees also recommended that the CED coordinate its recruit- 
ment efforts with those of other organizations, particularly the Council 
for Exceptional Children and the National Education Association. 
In this respect, better use should be made of organized groups of 
parents of deaf children in recruiting potential teachers. 

In relation to the selection of students for teacher preparation 
programs, the conferees discussed the desirable academic admission 
level for students: previous preparation, psychosocial, and physical 
characteristics. Here, again, specialization becam an issue. Dis- 
cussion of Topic I showed many in favor of undergraduate pro- 
grams of preparation for all types of teachers of the deaf. This sup- 
port weakened in discussions of later topic areas, when it became 
apparent that the type and quality of curriculum and practicum con- 
sidered desirable by the conferees would make graduate programs 
almost imperative in such areas as training teachers for the secondary 
school level. The issue was not formally resolved, but it was clearly 
delineated and will undoubtedly be the stimulus for much self- 
examination on the part of many institutions as they examine their 
teacher preparation programs in the light of this conference. 

In discussing desirable preparation for the student prior to enter- 
ing a program of teacher preparation, the conference participants 
considered a diversity of backgrounds to be not only acceptable but 
desirable. The only major emphasis was on all candidates having 
good backgrounds of preparation in liberal arts. While there was 
some support for prior preparation in speech and hearing and elemen- 
tary education, these could usually be incorporated as part of the 
teacher preparation program, whereas work in liberal arts could not. 

The focus of discussions on desirable psychosocial and physical 
characteristics of potential teachers was, of course, deafness itself and 
the deaf teacher of the deaf. After full and free discussion of the as- 
sets and liabilities of the deaf teacher, the conferees recommended that 
no physical disability, including deafness, should automatically ex- 
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elude a student from teacher preparation programs. The conferees 
did point out, however, that no program other than Gallaudet College 
is equipped to prepare such studen^ and also that employment oppor- 
tunities are likely to remain limited. Recommendations also were 
made concerning the need for research to discover objective of 
evaluatwg personal and social traits which are important in teaching 
but which cannot at the present time be readily measured. 

Topfe //; Curriculum 

The teacher of the deaf is a teacher who is concerned with the 
development and conservation of language and communication in 
children whose hearing impairments are so great that they cannot 
learn or retain language and communication through normal develop- 
mental means. In addition, he must be, at certain levels, a teacher of 
subject matter. This definition of the role of the teacher led the con- 
ferees to conceive of the curriculum for teacher preparation as includ- 
ing the following general areas of knowledge and skill; (i) a sound 
background in liberal arts and sciences; (2) specialization within 
professional education at either the elementary or secondary levels; 
(8) specialized training in developing language and communication 
with deaf children and in developing understanding of content areas ; 
and (4) knowledge of ancillary areas such as audiology and psychol- 
ogy. In relation to the development of language and communication, 
the teacher should have specific knowledge of; (1) the structure of 
the English language; (2) normal language development in children; 
(8) the deficieuv i^ in a person’s acquisition of language which might 
develop for various reasons; and (4) methods for treating such 
deficiencies. 

*Kie outlining of such an extensive curriculum again raised the 
question of specialization and the various levels at which teachers of 
the deaf might be prepared. Sentiment now appeared to be in favor 
of specialization but there was disagreement as to the desirable kind. 
Majority sentiment finally favored the following specialties; (1) pre- 
school education; (2) elementary education ; (3) secondary education; 
and (4) physical education, art, home economics, and various voca- 
tional subjects. It was recommended that teachers who are prepared 
in one of th^ specialties should be employed only within the grade 
levels of their specialty and universities should be encouraged to offer 
only those specialties which their resources permit. 

While recommending specialization, the conferees still maintained 
that every teacher of the deaf is always a teacher of the English lan- 
guage regardless of his subject or the level at which he teaches. This 
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mMns that in addition to his specialty, each teacher must have a com* 
mon core of knowled^ and skill which will enable him to work with 
the language and communication problems of deaf students. While 
there was disagreement by participants who favored decreasing train- 
ing in language and communication with increasing grade level of 
teaching, the majority clearly favored the recommendation of a oom- 
mon core of training. 

Considerable concern was expressed about the need for special 
programs and specially trained teachers for deaf children with other 
handicaps. Any specialization in this area should be in addition to 
regular preparation as a teacher of the deaf rather than a part of it 
Also, classes of such children should not be given to beginning teach- 
ers. These teachers are not prepared to teach multiple-handicapped 
deaf children without additional training. 

A final recommendation on curriculum was for postgraduate 
workshops, institutes, and programs to reduce the obsolescence of 
teacher ^ills in content areas and teaching techniques and materials. 
The postgraduate programs which have been supplied for teachers 
of hearing children in such areas of science, mathematics, and English 
should apply equally to teachers of deaf children. 

feple ill: PrmeUeum 

Most of the discussions of Topic III emphasized the need for 
good coordination and cooperation between the college or university 
and the practice facility. Both institutions need oeitain strengths 
and resources if the teacher preparation program is to t>c of high 
quality. The university must have trained and experienced personnel 
for the teaching of methods courses and the supervision of practice 
teaching, and these personnel must be given the same ccmsiderations 
and privileges as other faculty members. The practice facility must 
have a wide range of classes and types of deaf children, si^cient 
numbers of well qualified cooperating teachers to allow one for each 
student teacher, and good supervisory personnel to aid in the super- 
vision of stud<nt teaching. 

Support was expressed for a system of accrediting practice facil- 
ities to insure that they meet certain standards, but the conferees were 
uncertain as to how this should be accomplished. The importance 
of an accrediting system was readily recognized as an aid to univer- 
sities in helping them determine the adequacy of their programs. If 
a training institution does not have ready access to an adequate prao- 
tioe facility, it should seriously question its ability to prepare teachers 
of the deal The question of which group in the eduoation of the deaf 
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couM bft considered representative enough to make such a judgment 
was n^ resolved) although accreditation of practice facilities was 
recognized as a basic issue. 

An important recommendation on Topic III was that the first 
jwr of teaching be regarded os on internship or sponsored profes- 
sional practice. An essential feature of the internship would be con- 
tinued contact with, and supervision by, the training institution. Such 
contact would help the training institutions to evaluate their programs 
and would provide additional support and guidance to beginning 
teachers To recognize and presen'e the autonomy of tlie employing 
institutions, contact with the training institution should be with the 
atoinistration of the employing school rather than with the intern 
himself, and the school should make reports to the university on its 
recent graduates. 

fipie iV: XvMlwmUom, Accreittellen, tmd AimM$trmthm 0 / Temeker Prtamrm- 
Uom Pf§nm» 

Ihe evaluation and accreditation of programs was one of the most 
vital issues considered by the conference and it engendered a great 
deal of discussion. The conferees noted that the (juality of future 
teachers would be directly related to the establishment and enforce- 
ment of high standards. They were also aware of the difficulties in- 
volved in these activities. One of the basic problems which emerged 
concerned the designation of an organization or organizations to per- 
form the evaluation and accreditation. Presently, two types of groups 
are involved in this. Accreditation and certification activities in the 
education of the deaf are conducted by the National Council on the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Conference of Pzecutives 
of American Schools for the Deaf on the one hand and by various 
State certifying bodies on the other. 

National standards should be established by a single organization 
representative of all or most of the persons involved in the teaching of 
deaf children and in the administration of teacher preparation pro- 
grams. However, there is difficulty in deciding on a representative 
organization. While the Conference of Executives of American 
Schwls for the Deaf is to be commended for establishing and main- 
taming mmimal standards which have been responsible for improv- 
ing the preparation of teachers of the deaf, and such standard? should 
be continued for the present time, there is now a need, in viev of the 
rapid expansion of knowledge relating to the education of the deaf, 
for on accrediting committee drawn from the total body of educators 
of the deaf. The conference participants recommended that the 
Council on Educaticm of the Deaf and the Conference of Executives 
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»0T^ at a more rajdd pace than other area* of special educaUoo. Public Law 

ppofeeslon. This conference U unique and I will 

a'l wm tb. 

S ?StSS2 7^ 

DHL Title III includes training of professional personnel In all ersM nr 
handicapped, the mentally retarded, the hard of bearing the soeech imnatrjui 

otb^i^Utod^!^ «k>U<m>»U 7 dlrtnrbwl, tb. uni 

iwrwnnd »qm«<I in tb. protmm for tb. .auction of bindU 

. 1 -^h? ^0 nre now authorised to train (a) teachers 

at the senior undergraduate lerel, (b) teachers at the master's d^ le^ 

^“t-ctors, and {e} 

teachers of the deaf was not Included In the leneral bm 

5,“**',*^'’“' 1. to fore Md tb. nUito 

.g^ri nty Wtu, ondc forwtrd ItoMcin*, inolnd. teuhm of tte def for 

*” ““ ■- *^»U« ''-bw 

*■ ** *“• *® *“<*«• 0* tb. dcf «t tb. milor i.rd ud c 

“** *" ““ 

*■ “** trtU '>•«'»• *0 (.) tcin cpwrtcr, ,nd .dmin- 

of protnm* for tb. def at tb. iradnat. I.t«, (b) train 

«. There irtU be a change In stipends for students In the educaUon of the 
deaf under PubUc Law 88-lW next year. Undergradwte stu^^^^ 
the senior lerel will recelre $1,000 stipend as betoJI. 
graduate level, they wiU receive a $2,000 stipend. At the second-year 
graduate level, they will receive a $2,400 stipend, and at the thW-w 
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sradMto 1*T«I, tb«7 wlU ncelT* a |2J00 atipend. In addition to thla, 
a dtpeiidaiic7 allowanca of |400 for «ach dap«ul«nt wIU ba Hren to aU 
fallows at tha graduata larti. 

4. At the praaant time, collegea at tha gradnata ISTal recaiva 12,000 support 

n«*t J«ir. eoUagas and nnlTarsltlas will 
racaiTa 92,000 rapport grant for aach gradnata fallow. 

^ training programs, wa also hara undar Saction 802 of 

TlUa III a research and demonstration program. Actnall7, research and 
demonstration applies to tha 1864 bndgat in tha field of the deaf as it 
doM in aU other areas. Oonseqnantl7, we will now hare an opportualt7 

teaching, to conduct research on major prob- 
««I to oondKt demontt«Uoa on n»w 

^ inference glre 70U the deliberations of the group of 
nnfnL^**^ »P«cUlIsts in the related areaa I stated earlier that 
coherence since it Included not onl7 educators, superrlsors, 
and Pdmlnlstrators of programs for tha deaf, but it also Included man7 paopto 

areiJ paU^Id*L*fh** ps7cholog7, speech and hearing, and other 

to stoi « programs of deaf education. This is a significant forward 

Sla^«^M?nw dI*Hplinas and ralatad disdpUnas 

siwaTs contribute to an7 field of aducatlon. 



APPENDIX B CURRENT TRENDS IN CURRICULUM 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



E. W. MekocM$tf 
Dmni, OoU0f4 of E4mo»U<m 
UnivtrtUtf of Miiooori 

Not iliie* tlio dayi of Mono* Mtsn hM lo much attantlon bMQ fbcoMd 
upon tMcbor education. The Inereaainc number of teacher education artlclea 
appearing In popular magaalnee aa well aa In profeaaional Joumala atteata to 
the reallaatloD that there la a algnlflcant relatlonahip between the Quality of 
preparation teachera receire and the quality of education children recelTe In the 
adioola they attend. 

There are many reaaona for the liunwaaed intereat in teacher education. 
Fmremoat la the fact that the importance of education ia being recogniaed by 
many who a decade ago gare it little thouidit— Qhi^ of atate, military leadera, 
ecooomlata, political acientiata, achcribura; indirlduala who eocpreaa the rlew ^bat 
the only real and laatlng aolutlon to the many problema that plague our aociety 
ia education. 

Beaponalble leadera hare alnce the founding of our free aociety emphaalaed 
the aignlflcance of education to Inaure Ita preaerratlon but far too few hare 
really acc^ted the belief that all children — no matter what their particular 
requlrementa may be— ahould hare prorlded for them an educational program 
appropriate to their needa. Aa with cirll rlghta and public aerrlce, pronounce- 
menta hare In many inatancea been empty phraaea that impreaaed the unin- 
formed and lulled othera into the complaemit acceptance of political inequality, 
economic and educational neglect 

What doea thla new educational awakening hare to do with the pr^aratlon 
of teachera? Becanae the moat important factor in any program of education 
ia the competency of the teacher, It can be expected that all thoae concerned 
about «Jacatlon will aooner or later critically examine programs of teacher 
education. Therefore, It la not aurprlaing that Dr. Jamea B. Conant In hla 
concern about education, after looking at the American high achool, turned hia 
attention to the preparation of teachera for the kind of achool he enrlaloned. 

Thoae of ua In teacher education are conrinced that effectlTe teachera In 
aulBcient numbera to ataff Amerlca’a achoola wlU not emerge with the compe- 
tencies required, without a planned and ayatematic program for preparing them. 
Few disagree that a well-planned preparatory program ia necessary for those 
who work with children with special needa or eren so-called normal children 
In tiementary schools and high schools, but there are doubters when we talk 
about the necessity for teacher education prc^rams at college level. 

Yes, there ia a new concern, a new urgency, about teacher education. Bren 
the whlqMrs about teadier education are now being beard when in the past the 
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ilioutiiigi about it went unnoticed. Thia la due In part to the urgency of meeting 
a need that la now widely recognlaed ; In part becauae the whlapera are coming 
from IndlTlduala to whom the public la attuned. Thua regardleaa of the ae^ 
ceptance or rejection of Dr. Conant’a rlewa about teacher education we <*•« join 
Will Maucker and thoae concerned about teacher education In aaylng, "Thank 
God for Mr. Oonant** 

What are the problema to which we muat gire attention If we would ad- 
equately prepare teachem for the bright and the dull ; the economically farored 
and the dlaadranUged ; the phyalcally fit and the phyalcally handicapped; the 
motlrated and the dialntereited? 

It aeema to me there are four baala concema to which we muat direct 
attention : 

1. Who ahall be encouraged to prepare for teaching? 

2. What ahall they be taught? 

8. What reaourcea are required for an adequate program? 

4. How ahall we eraluate the reaulta of our efforta? 

All of theee problema are of courae Interrelated. The program of prepara- 
tion cannot be planned without regard for the qualificatlona of thoee who 
participate In it. The type of program determinea the reaourcea that will be 
required and the eraluatlon of the product muat relate to what haa been 
attmnpted. 

Brery college and department in a unlyeralty concerned with profeaalonal 
preparation wanta to aelect thoae who participate in Ita program. Our col- 
leaguee in medical education teat many but aelect few. Not every young man 
m woman who aaplrea to be a veterinarian la given the opportunity. Engineering 
atodenta muat have demonatrated competency In mathematlca. Btudenta de- 
alring to enter the School of Joumallam muat have a auperlor grade point 
average. The School of Bualneaa and Public Admlnlatratlon llmlta the number 
who will be accepted for preparation In bualneaa and management Do thoee 
of ua In teacher education dare be leaa dlacrlmlnatlng In the aelectlon of atudenta 
we accept for teacher training? 

Do we limit thoae accepted In our program to the upper third In the academic 
hierarchy aa Dr. Oonant haa auggeated? How do we aaaeaa the peraonal qualltlea 
that muat undergird Intellectual potential : dedication to the aervlce of othera ; 
aenaltlvlty to othera’ needa and aspirations; the ability to relate effectively to 
children, colleagues, parents and the general public? 

It la obvious that we muat actively recruit thoae we believe have the potential 
effective teaching requires through careful screening, retain those who show 
promise, and divert to other endeavors those about whose fitness for 
we have doubts. But do we know what qualities the successful teacher muat 
possess? What competencies he must have the abilities to acquire? 

I am aware that research In the area of teacher competency has bemi fitful 
and not too fruitful, but I am convinced that experienced, discerning Individuals 
who know what the end product must be, with considerable success can select 
thoae whose entry and preparation for teaching should be encouraged. 

Needs are too urgent to wait serenely for the right young people In the right 
numbers to apply for admlsalcm to our colleges of education. They muat be 
sought, they must be exposed to the opportunity for service which teaching 
aflcrda, they must be given scholarships and financial aid. Society’s stake in 
education and in the prcdldency of those who direct learning is too great to leave 
the recruitment of teacher education students to diance. 
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Tb* competent teacher must be abore all else an educated Indlrldual. one 
who understanda and appreciate, the heritage of a free wcletj. who haa probed 
to conald erable depth Into the mjaterle. of w>me facet of our culture and who 
po$mmtm the motlratlon and tool, for continued learning. Thua I aubacribe 

program that derotea conalderable time to general education— 
nw)» time txuin many profraxna now prorlde. 

** required. In teaching there muat be concern about learning 

t®»cher can be aucceaaful if he doe. 
^undemtand the proceaa of learning, the kind of enrlronment which make. It 
mort Ukelj to occur and the characterlatlc. of the learner which determine the 

You people perhap. more than 
f ^ rlflit teaching procedure., the 

necemiitj for awareneaa of the unique compoaltlon of each Indlrldual child. 

ar. rerource. and perhapa more ImporUntlj, what 

preparation of teacheraT 

w.*w ^“^rtance 1. a qualified aUff In the teacher training Inatltutlona. 

‘ ® ^ t**® •t^dent to the cauae of properlj edu- 

cating <*Ud»n and jouth, the enthualaam with which the preparatory taak 

’ T 1*^°“ **® by reaearch and LunuouTatudJ 

be no greater than the Inatructor or profeaaor portray.. Succeaaful ex- 

J^i^riato awarenem. of the fruatratlon. of In- 

procedure, and knowledge of the nmourcea effectlre teach- 

^®^^® bitenalTe attention to the actual role of 
fn *f?*^^?* “**“ enthualartic wlU be recruited to 

. ^ other, the art of teaching. Practical eziierience coupled with a 

f robolarly concern about the learner and the learning proceed wd 
^b^ to ^unlcate to other, the reeult. of hi. continual probing of the 

e~«iUal for thoM who would teach other., 
thln^^^^^’ ^ *bort wpply and In great demand. Three 

*^tuUon» employing teacher, with 

^ ImproT^ preparation for greater numbers Secondly, aid 

»^*il*ble to encourage auch Indlrldual. to obtidn the adlJJi^ 

^ Pr«^ratlon teaching other, requires Finally, teacher preparing 

^^® «d working rS! 

f ®“® teacher, of teachera 

of D^rtoJ ^ o' tbe rewurce. an effectlre program 

Hmi teacher, require. 1. a poature of actlre concern about the prepara- 

Sfhill ^® ^ ^ toatltutlon. Fortunately there araUr 

preparation of teachew on 
®®“®*®® department, of education, ^ 

!■ . Hngl^, for example, are recogntolng that defidencle. In the prepara- 

^ba^ound of atudenta In their coUege Bngllrii claMea are In part dw to 
^ende. In their contribution to preparation of thow teachlngXurwho 
mAruJ!^ enrolled In toeir clamea While many of our coUeague. In liberal art. 

preparing able rtudent. for career, 
nn K. *** Increasing number, who accept the fact that 

®od capable of graduate stu^ in toet^ 
d^d^ upon the quality of their earlier educational e^STce to 

^‘o^^o^PU^wy approaches to the prep- 
ar of rtodent. for a rariety of occupational purmiit. 1. no longer unuSuaL 
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III tht instltiitlon with which I am connected the College of Bdncation and the 
8cho<A of Medicine hare combined reeonrcei in research and teaching In aaaiit* 
ing in the operation of a church financed residential center for sererely retarded 
diildren. Cooperatire pr(^rams in occupational and in physical therapy per* 
haps point the way to other cooperatire efforts in the preparation of teachers. 

Preparing teachers must be recognised as a task inrolring not only the edu- 
cational Institution that assumes the major role in preparing teachers but also 
the profession itself and the schools and agencies that use the product This 
partnership role has not been clearly defined but there are signs that Joint re- 
sponsibilty for esUblishing and maintaining effectlre programs is being assumed. 

The teacher education institution cannot prepare teachers without re- 
sources which frequently only the public schools or other public agencies can 
proTide. While for specialised training, where there should be much emphasis 
upon research, an institutionally operated laboratory school is essential, it can- 
not proTide for all of the experiences a student in education should hare. This 
means student teaching, obserration, demonstration, pilot program, and ra> 
search must be a Joint endearor of the college and school systems. 

Furthermore, there must be an awareness that the institution preparing 
teachers cannot produce a finished product At best, the teacher-preparing in- 
stitution can proTide basic background for the task, establish some knowledge 
of theoretical considerations that relate to teaching, and prorlde enough ob- 
servation and practical teaching experience to indicate the limits of the task. 
There is much to be learned by the pilot after his solo flight. Induction into 
teaching, providing conditions that insure a reasonable chance for success and 
the maintenance of a purposeful and well planned in-service education iirogram. 
Is the responsibility of the employing institution. 

It is for this reason the college alone cannot assume sole responsibility for 
the success or failure of its product. Impossible working conditions, failure to 
provide essential supervision on the Job and opportunity and encouragement for 
continued learning are responsibilities the employing school system must assume. 

Perhaps an additional word needs to be said about student teaching. Dr. 
Conant in his recent study of teacher education observed that the one aspect of 
teacher preparation which seemed to meet with universal acceptance was stu- 
dent teaching. Perhaps It is well that he did not probo too deeply Into the pro- 
grams which many Institutfons call student teaching. Most of ns know that in- 
adequate superrlsi<ni, unwise selection of cooperating teachers and limited time 
characterize many programs. This need not be so, and perhaps under the im- 
petus of Dr. Oonant’s prodding and our own dissatisfaction improved programs 
will result One of our problems is the recruiting of individuals who can ef- 
ftectlvely supervise the student teacher, who can relate methodology and edu- 
cational theory to practice. Rewards for such service must be greater than they 
have been up to now, and budgets must reflect the contribution these Individuals 
make In the preparation of a teacher. How helpful It would be if the supervisor 
could assume responsibility for the satisfactory transition of the student teacher 
to full-time **s«* hing and could systematically continue to give helpful advice and 
encouragement until the bninoinff teacher becomes an independent learner and 
practitioner of the art of teaching: 

It obvious that teachers, particularly those who must develop special- 
ised skills for work with atypical eUldren, cannot acquire the knowledge and 
they require in the usual 4-year undergraduate program. While there is 
merit to an early Identificatlim with teasber education even at the freshman level, 
a major portion of the student’s time mmt necessarily be directed to the pro- 
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pram of leneral «duc»tl^ 

rSrB-TSsss:; ““ =T. 

""TS w. bdl«. ID tb. edDCUon of tU f t'o'TriS^* 

,nd w.tem.tlc iDOtructt^ TUd^ tt. t«cM« of ft. 

learning experiences of »U ty^ .-vioioaical and cultural factors that 

dl«dT.nt««lmD« DDd.^d ft.^^ ^ to tt. 

make instructional technique obligation to pre- 

uppewdaas suburb ineflectwl* require speciaUxed In- 

pare teachers for those ^^^lae sSch children hare the in- 

atructional procedures ”^^^lt^^to^terelop whatexer potentiaUtles 
alienable right to hare the oppo . . j«,jired resources, 

they may hate, society J ^racterised by strengths and 

2. »rery child possesses a of the teacher is to pro- 

waaknessee, assets and handicaps, ana in« means 

Tide experiences in the preparation of all teachers, 

that while there leTeS of maturity call for spe- 

gpeciflc groups of children ana am«r u, 

dallied preparation. knowledge of teaching methods 

8. BflectiTe teaching inTOlves ^ ^ ^ an educated person, one 

,Dd p««dDr». Tb. t«cb.r mn.t of »U M ^a.,rt.Ddln* 

Who demonstrates a breadth of inter^ 

that surpasses those of institutional responsiblUty. Fail- 

4. The preparation of *^*‘*®”J* . , , preparation of teachers all in- 

to Dtiu* or “ progr-o 

lUtDtlonal iMOOrc* Di»k« » m»cd~ 



APPENDIX C PRELIMINARY SURVEY INFORHAIIOM 
PROGRAM FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF TH> DEAF 



Ralfh L. Sooff, OoordiMtor, 

Unit on Bduontion of the Deaf 
Franoit V. Corrigan, Reeearch Aeeiittant, 

Bduoationrl Programe for the Deaf 
JB. Rote StuaJclett, Special Aetistant 
to BpeoialUt, Programs for the Deaf 

The data reported in this special survey report were compiled for the ex- 
pressed purpose of fumlshinf conferees attending the Natloual Conference on 
the Preparation of Teachers of the Deaf with information thought to be useful 
to them in their deliberations and discussions of the topics to which the confer- 
ence is addressed. The information was drawn from program proposal de- 
scriptions submitted by participating institutions for academic year 1963-64. 
Modifications in programs planned for 1964-66 are not reflected in this report. 

The kind of Information reported here is routinely collected by the Office of 
Bducatlon from program applications and other reports from participating in- 
stitutions. It has been found that these descriptions often do not provide all 
Information in a uniform manner. Consequently the breakdown as recorded 
here does not reflect full reliability but should provide a general picture of the 
status of training as it exists during this current academic year. 

I. Institutions of higher education participating and number of 



scholarship students: 

Participating Institutions 46 

Scholarship students 427 



II. Number of college or university credits (converted to credit 
hours) required in programs for training teachers of the deaf 
which may or may not lead directly to a degree : 



Distribution : 

Orsdit hourt Programt 

28-81 8 

32—86 20 

87-41 IIIIIII 6 

42^6 8 

47-60 0 

60-over 5 

credits required not clearly delineated 4 

Total 46 

Mean : 84.5 credit hours. 

Median : 33 credit hours. 
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Bduc*tlon departments 

and hearing departments_>rrrrr~irirr~ S 

Total _T_~ 4 

"* 

v«Jk faculty for program i« 

^ **o fuU-tIme unIverity ^ 

or college faculty for program.. ^ 

«» ««c. 

Total J 26 

V. Distance* between college or univfiMii^"« ^ 

I»toclp«l PMrtice teachli fccfflh- ^ 

Dlatrlbaaop: “«“eiuiy. 

Dp to 5 miles 

6 to 25 miles.. 21 

26 to 100 miles 18 

Oyer 100 miles ~~2 ® 

Total ~ 7 

Mean : 88 mile*. ^ 

Median : 7 mile*. 

a^“” «Peri»« for .to- 

Minimum ! 180 clock hours. ^ * 

Maximum : 900 clock hours. 

Mean : 400 clock hours. 

Median : 400 clock hours. 

Distribution : 

Clock hourt 

180-260 Progratut 

261-820 6 

821-880 7 

891-460 6 

461-680 10 

581 plus 4 

Total ~ 6 

Clock hours of practice teachInronl^"~(ra'sM"7n "il 

Proj^^rttag.peclactofoLatoS * 

Mean . 280 clock hours. 

Median ; 246 clock hours. 

Mean: 188 clock hours. 

Median: 180 clock hours. 
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VII. Typ« of practie® teaching centers used for obserTStion 
Add prttntlcunx 6Xp6rl6DCW • 

Programs using residential schools only. ® 

Programs using day schools only — ----------- _ 

Programs using both day and resldwitial schoo — 

Total 
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Profile of Student Trainees 

F«bruw7 27, lOM 

Profram for Training Teachers of the Deaf 

PubUo Law 87-270 



Aeademie Hmn 1962-08 and 1908-04 



The student trainee: 


iSSHS 


<Aneil 


um44 




Men 


72 


19.5 


78 




17.1 


Women 


298 


8a5 


854 




82.9 


Mean ages: 












Men 


aa 1 


(Range 23-4Q 


87 


(Range 


81-48) 


Women 


26.8 


(Range 80-57) 


85.1 


(Range 


80-60) 


Marital status: 












Mennilngle 


87 


51.4 


86 




40.8 


Men-married 


85 


48.6 


86 




40.8 


Divorced 






1 




L4 


W omen>sln|^ 


198 


6d4 


850 




Tao 


Women-marrled 


100 


88.0 


98 




80.8 


Widow 






4 




' L8 


Diroroed 






7 




8.0 


Eduoatlonal background cr 












trainees: 




JRH'llNlf 


XSSjMU 




Education 


207 


5&9 


886 




58.9 


Hearing and speech 


65 


14.8 


78 




17. 1 


liberal arts.. 


101 


87.8 


188 




aao 


Not spedfled. 


7 


8.9 








Lerel of training: 












Graduate. 


825 


0R8 


878 




68.0 


Undergraduate 


145 


89.8 


164 




8a 1 


Related statistics: 












Trainees having prerlous 












expsrienoe with the 












dsif 


88 


88.4 


90 




81. 1 


llQdnts who applied to 












more than one training 












center... 


35 


6.7 


81 




49 


Students offered more 












than one scholarship.. 


18 


4.9 


18 




48 


' 








ttm4i 


/fH-K 


Number of participating Institutions 






48 


46 


Number of reepondenta * 








48 


44 


Number of students ....... 








- 870 


487 


Number of men _ . 








78 


78 


Niimbif of , 








.. 808 


154 



65 
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Nattonml S'SXm ““ 

trti lor pr»ptraUon*rf*tMdiOT'^ a!( 

fit Hoaf, Balph L., Hole of the United StatM nm.^ « 

preparation of teachera of the deaf ^ t*»* 

1068, 408-4ia ’ ‘^****^®*** AhhoU of tko Doaf, 108, 

8. Mackle, Homalne Ttoohort of OXUdrmm. w&m a n ^ 

United State* Office of Education! 1866. Waahlnfton: 

4» Murphj, Ij, Probtezni in leleGtlnn j. 

American Annalt of the Deaf, loe 1868 408 - 4 ^ teachera of the deaf. 

AnwJ'of ^oMTla* 

<» ™»»Uon atZ 

8. Streng, Alice, Educating teachera of <*• * 

Paper preaented at the convention of <*« <?T* ^ # tomorrow’a achoola. 
dren, PhUadelphla, 1868. CtouncU for Exceptional Ohll- 

0. Training centera for teachera of the dMf 
of the Deaf, 1868. Waihlngton : AmerkHm A$mal» 
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^KfiSERVEHr ®®N*’®«ENCE participants 



Conference P«rticipant« 

<«tf » 0 « 1 ., i«a,. 

<^«««..«. „, P«*„^ 33,^ 

Bl*A, John W., Ph. D. (lowt, 1885) 

^/...or 0/ «„«,*. 0i,„ suf vnl„r^tr. Oolumb™, owa 

iv,,o,p^ oiMi. Soi«, ^ 

Blieh, Ittbei Mtae. Raoora»m 

-■ ~~~, w5i K,t “i„ .« a„ „ ^ 

Brtiel, Melrln H., M A ro.iT. ^ Hartford, Coon. 

B-^Bid,.M O, Efl. O. Infrpr^, 

C.u/„„i7 

Or«P Obaiman. “« *>««. OaUt, r<*fc 

o«. H.™u. 0.. ar, ,p.l“ 2 7 "”“•*• »' cucbub., OEU. 

Jolm B„ Ph n mf K , ’ 
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OonBor. Prancei P.. Ed. D. (Columbia. 1963) . TTnivonltr 

Htaif Department of Special Education, Teachert OoUefe, Ool » 

Neir York, N.T. 

Connor. Leo B.. Ed. D. (Columbia. 1968). v— Vnrk N T Toelo 

AiHitant Buperintetident, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N.Y., op 
Miitor. 

Waahington, D.a, 0 J5. Oonfermoe Staff . 

Coetello, Marj B., Ph. D. (Northweatem, 196T) . 

Audioloffttt, Henry Ford Ho«>ital, Detroit, Mich., Beoorder. 

Craig, Bam B.,MJu (George Waahington, 1928). rw * rM«--hr,r*h p» 

Buperintmdmt, Weatem Pennaylranla School for the Deaf, PitUburg , 

Craig. William N.. Ph. D. (Pittaburgh, 1962). of Udnca- 

Diraotor, Program Preparing Teachera of the Deaf. Oregon Col ege 
tlon, Salem, Oreg. 

Crawford. Gladya H.. M.S. (Waahington. 1968) nnivendtr Colum- 

AHUtant Profenor, Department of Paychology. Ohio State Unlveralty, Ool 

bua, Ohio. 
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